George  O.  Robinson  Orphanage 


Before  the  Orphanage, 
and  Since 

THE  girls  of  the  George  O.  Robin¬ 
son  Orphanage  come  to  us  often¬ 
times  from  conditions  of  life 
which  are  appalling.  The  patios  and 
shacks  are  really  death  traps.  The  blinds 
to  these  abodes  which  they  call  home, 
have  a  few  auger-holes  bored  through 
them  and  at  night  are  securely  fastened ; 
then  all  crowd  together  in  a  hammock, 
or  on  a  cot,  or  a  pile  of  cocoanut 
leaves  in  a  corner.  They  have  a 
superstition  that  the  night  air  is  harm¬ 
ful  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
man  or  woman  carrying  an  umbrella  at 


ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  because 
they  think  it  is  bad  luck  to  have  the 
moon  shine  on  them !  Some  of  our 
Orphanage  children  cling  to  that  idea. 

Many  of  this  class  live  on  what  they 
can  pick  up  of  odd  bits  of  labor,  fre¬ 
quently  at  about  12c.  a  day.  For  break¬ 
fast  they  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  one 
cent’s  worth  of  milk  which  must  color 
the  coffee  for  the  whole  family ;  when 
that  is  lacking  they  take,  the  coffee 
black.  For  their  principal  meal  they 
buy  a  few  plantains  and  two  or  three 
cents’  worth  of  codfish  and  beans.  They 
close  the  day  with  more  black  coffee,  if 
they  have  it,  all  drinking  it,  even  to  the 
smallest  babies.  Up  to  eight  years  of 
age,  the  children  in  such  families  have 
no  clothes,  save,  possibly,  a  little  shirt 
more  frequently  going  naked. 

Of  course  there  is  a  better  class  who 
are  training  and  educating  their  families 
for  places  of  importance.  Many  parents 
now  isend  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  United  States  for  their  final  training. 
The  island  has  many  prosperous  business 
men,  both  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans, 
who  seek  the  'suburbs  of  the  largest  cities 
for  their  homes,  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  hot  warehouses  to  the  airy 
apartments  of  these  quiet  retreats. 

But  the  girls  of  the  Orphanage  do  not 
come  from  this  better  class.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  young  girls  become  mothers 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  preferring  that 
life  to  that  of  a  servant.  And  servant  girls 
who  are  earning  $R  a  month,  in  rpany 


instances  give  up  their  places  to  be  “kept 
by  a  man”  who  will  pay  them  much  less, 
but  they  prefer  it  to  cooking.  You  may 
imagine  the  barriers  that  must  be  broken 
down  in  trying  to  teach  the  dignity  of 
labor!  Many  young  girls  prefer  living 
with  a  man,  not  always  caring  to  marry, 
but  saying,  “Oh,  if  I  should  marry,  I 
could  not  get  away  if  I  tired  of  him !” 

In  beautiful  contrast  to  this  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Isabel  Pablos,  one  of  the  Or¬ 
phanage  girls,  who  was  married  from  the 
Home.  She  has  an  oil  stove,  bakes  her 
own  bread  and  lives  like  the  poor  but 
grood  class  of  Americans.  Her  home  is 
near  the  Orphanage.  The  parents  attend 
church  and  their  children  are  being 
properly  reared. 

Mercedes,  one  of  the  girls  who  came 
to  the  States  several  years  ago,  has  been 
for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  Domestic 
Science  department  in  the  Orphanage. 
The  girls  learn  by  daily  practice  the 
art  of  cooking.  They  make  all  the 
bread  eaten  at  (the  Home.  Isabel  is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  gone  out  to  take 
charge  of  a  real  home  of  her  own,  where 
they  cook  with  gas  or  oil.  Many  of  these 
girls,  instead  of  going  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  homes  after  leaving  the  Orphanage, 
have  been  placed  in  good  families  in  the 
States. 

Two  of  our  girls,  Juana  and  Pepita, 
are  now  nurses.  Juana  finished  her 
training  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
San  Juan,  and  is  now  a  city  nurse.  After 
she  was  appointed  to  this  position  she 


and  her  sister  rented  a  home  and  they  are 
caring  for  their  mother  and  little  brother. 
When  these  girls  were  small  they  would 
often  ask  their  Orphanage  friends  to 
pray  for  their  mother  that  she  might  be 
a  better  woman.  They  are  now  a  united 
family  and  live  most  comfortably.  The 
mother  has  learned  new  ways  of  life, 
and  often  accompanies  the  girls  to 
church  and  other  places  of  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  physician  and  ‘surgeon  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  says  that  the 
babies  brought  to  him  are  fed  on  black 
coffee  and  until  the  mothers  faithfully 
promise  to  quit  the  use  of  the  coffee 
he  will  not  treat  their  babies.  They 
greatly  need  to  be  shown  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  their  children.  This  is  being 
done  in  a  small  way,  but  there  will  need 
to  be  many  more  workers  before  there 
is  a  perceptible  change.  The  children 
seen  in  the  streets  all  look  emaciated 
and  aenemic. 

“Before”  and  “Since” !  Is  this  work 
of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  Porto  Rico  one  which  appedls  to 
our  Christianity  and  to  our  Patriotism? 

The  Day  Schools  are  “workers  to¬ 
gether”  with  the  Orphanage.  Why  ask 
if  need  exists  for  such  labor?  The 
living  examples  answer  the  question. 

Porfirio  Cruz,  our  janitor  boy  at 
McKinley  Day  School,  has  just  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  eighth ,  grade  in  the 
public  school.  He  received  his  first  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  McKinley  kindergarten. 
He  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  church 


and  Sunday  School,  and  often  assists  as 
substitute  organist.  Porfirio  deserves 
much  credit  for  he  has  supported  himself 
while  attending  school.  His  father  is 
dead  and  his  mother  is  poor.  Porfirio 
learned  to  play  the  organ  by  practicing 
a  little  each  day  when  he  came  to  clean 
the  school,  and  asking  questions  of  any 
one  who  could  help  him.  Now  he  plans 
to  study  two  years  more  so  that  he  can 
teach  a  rural  school  and  make  a  home 
for  his  mother  in  the  country. 

Ramon  Aponte  and  his  little  sister  are 
two  of  the  forty  children  recently  bap¬ 
tized  at  our  mission  through  the  efforts 
of  the  kindergarten  teachers.  They 
attend  Sunday-school  every  Sunday. 
Ramon’s  hobby  is  to  give  temperance 
lectures  to  the  people  in  his  patio !  Thus 
you  see  the  children  impart  what  they 
have  learned.  Another  child  at  school 
was  asked  one  day  how  she  knew  the 
first  Psalm  so  well.  She  replied  that  she 
said  it  over  and  over  to  her  aunt,  so  that 
she  could  recite  it  perfectly  when  she 
came  to  school.  It  is  because  we  want 
the  children  to  be  missionaries  in  their 
homes  that  all  of  the  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  are  conducted  in  Spanish. 

Many  of  “these  little  ones”  sought  and 
found  by  us  may  yet  shine  as  stars  in 
the  Redeemer’s  crown  through  our  love 
and  loyalty  to  Him  who  “was  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish.” 

WOMAN’S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
SO  or  less,  6c. ;  50  to  100,  10c. 
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